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idea of the future and so of property (p. 108), and also of the ideas of 
number and time (p. 82). The fact that missionaries to savage tribes 
often have been obliged to coin a word for love in its religious sense, 
is slight evidence that such folks are destitute of the feeling of sexual 
love as a basis of marriage (p. 61). Until love is defined, agreement 
or disagreement is impossible. 

But in its analysis and criticism of arguments, and in the synthetic 
power wherewith it outlines a coherent view of the present and the 
near future of civilized society, his work is very able, and will command 
attention. It reveals and will impart to many a rational social opti- 
mism and a sanguine faith in the steady and rapid transformation of 
man, whereby he is becoming at once more individualized, and more 
social and altruistic. 

W. F. Willcox. 

Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. New York and 
London, The Macmillan Co., 1898. — pp. xii, 301. 
This book consists of a series of twelve lectures delivered at the 
School of Sociology of the Hartford Society for Education Extension, 
and afterwards published in the American Journal of Sociology. As 
here republished, they are intended to form a connected work on 
sociology, setting forth the outlines of the science and its relations to 
other sciences and to practical life. The work is divided into two 
parts of six chapters each, the first part entitled ' ' Social Philosophy, ' ' 
and the second part ' ' Social Science. ' ' The author remarks that 
' ' since it has been perceived that science consists in the discovery of 
truth and not in the accumulation of facts, the distinction between 
science and philosophy has become less clear than it was formerly sup- 
posed to be " (Preface, pp. vii, viii). His own view on this point is 
that of Professor Flint, whom he quotes with approval as saying that 
the philosophy of a subject is " the view or theory of the relations of 
the subject to other subjects and to the known world in general ' ' 
(Preface, p. viii). In pursuance of this idea, therefore, he proceeds 
to consider the place of sociology among the sciences and its relations 
to biology, psychology, and other subjects, and then undertakes to tell 
us what are the main principles of sociology itself. 

But what is sociology ? The subject has been so much talked about 
and written about since Auguste Comte invented the term, that one 
would naturally think that the nature of the science and its field of 
view must by this time be very well known, yet most people are com- 
pletely in the dark as to what it is. The term ' sociology ' is some- 
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times used as a collective term for the various social sciences, including 
ethnology, economics, jurisprudence, and the rest ; but those who, like 
Mr. Ward and Professor Giddings, have written treatises on the sub- 
ject, claim that it is a single science, distinct from all of these. In some 
of the great cities, the college settlements that have been established 
among the poorest classes are often spoken of as ' sociological labora- 
tories,' and this name is sometimes applied to the regular charitable 
societies ; so that in the minds of some people ' sociology ' has become 
nearly synonymous with ' slumming ' or with charitable work in gen- 
eral. To my mind 'sociology ' seems to be simply a name looking 
about for an object to attach itself to ; and I, therefore, opened Mr. 
Ward's book, as I have opened others professing to treat of sociology, 
in the hope of getting new light on the subject. But after reading this 
book with care, I am as much in the dark as ever. I cannot find in 
his twelve chapters anything that resembles the outlines of a science ; 
nay, more, I cannot find even a single scientific principle, except such 
as belong to some other science than sociology. Yet he everywhere 
speaks of sociology as if it were as well known and as clearly defined as 
arithmetic or chemistry. 

Mr. Ward begins his discussion with a chapter on the place of soci- 
ology among the sciences, which is merely a repetition of the ideas of 
Comte ; and at the close of that chapter he says : " We see, then, the 
high place which sociology, properly defined, should hold among the 
sciences, and how clear and incisive are the boundaries which mark it 
off from all other branches of learning" (p. 20). Yet he carefully 
refrains from defining it himself, remarking that " it is not definitions 
that are needed, but clear explanations and definite delimitations of 
its field " (Preface, p. x). But I submit that what is most needed is a 
group of facts and principles belonging to sociology and not belonging 
to any other recognized science ; and I cannot find anything of the 
kind in Mr. Ward's book, nor in any other professedly sociological 
treatise that I have met with. It is easy enough to distinguish social 
science from physical science, but how is sociology to be distinguished 
from the special social sciences and from psychology ? Mr. Ward 
touches on this subject in one place, though only very briefly, and, 
alluding to the special social sciences, says : ' ' No one of these, nor 
all of them together, can be said to form sociology, but sociology is 
the synthesis of them all " (p. 136). But surely, we cannot make a 
synthesis without a synthesizing principle ; yet, so far as I can see, 
Mr. Ward has not even attempted to establish such a principle. In 
my opinion, the only authority capable of coordinating the various 
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social sciences, and assigning to each its proper place in the general 
scheme of human knowledge, is ethics ; and ethics is not a science at 
all, and cannot be made a science, but is a branch of philosophy. 

Such being the present status of the so-called ' science ' of sociology, 
we must expect that a work professing to treat that subject will be of a 
rambling character, and that is the case with the book before us. The 
author, as our readers doubtless know, has published two larger works 
on the same theme, entitled Dynamic Sociology and The Psychic Fac- 
tors of Civilization ; and consequently we do not expect in the present 
work anything original or elaborate, but only a general view of sociol- 
ogy as he understands it. What we find is a heterogeneous collection 
of facts and principles taken from the special social sciences and from 
psychology, together with a mass of irrelevant matter belonging to 
physics and biology. Mr. Ward, indeed, is not deluded, as some 
writers are, with the idea that sociology is an outlying province of 
biology, but holds that it is based on psychology. He does not agree 
with those who regard society as an organism, and he also points out 
that the so-called ' societies ' that exist in the animal world are radically 
different from human society, since they are based on instinct, while 
human society is based on reason. Yet he thinks that society re- 
sembles some of the lower organisms, and he is perpetually bringing 
forward biological facts and theories, and applying biological analogies 
to the phenomena of social life. The notion that society is an organ- 
ism seems to me one of the strangest follies of the age. An organism 
is a body ; society is a concourse of minds. Society is based on the 
moral law, and could not exist without that law ; an organism has no 
moral quality at all. In an organism, such as the human body, the 
members exist only for the sake of the whole organism ; society exists 
only for the sake of its members. Thus society, far from being an 
organism, is in most respects the antithesis of one. It is to be re- 
gretted, therefore, that Mr. Ward did not leave biological facts and 
categories out of consideration altogether, and treat social science 
from a purely psychological standpoint. 

He approaches the nearest to that standpoint in his chapter on the 
social forces, where he sets forth in brief the view of those forces pre- 
viously developed in his larger works. The social forces, he truly 
says, are feelings, and especially desires ; but it is rather strange to see 
this theory advanced as something new, for his ' social forces ' are 
what ethical writers have called the ' springs of action, ' and some of 
those writers, as Bentham and Martineau, have given a list of 
them much more elaborate than that given in this book. However, 
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it is worth something to have the psychological character of the social 
forces recognized ; but unfortunately the chapter treating of that sub- 
ject is immediately followed by another on the ' mechanics of society,' 
in which the psychological character of social phenomena is almost 
forgotten, and we are treated to a series of remarks about statics and 
dynamics, the Newtonian laws of motion and the correlation of forces, 
with other matter of the same sort borrowed from the physical 
sciences, the connection of which with social science may be apparent 
to Mr. Ward, but, I venture to say, will be wholly imperceptible to 
most of his readers. Whether there ever will be a single science to 
which the name ' sociology ' can be properly applied, time only can 
tell ; but there certainly will not be until those who are trying to con- 
struct the science have freed themselves from their bondage to physics 
and biology. 

Leaving the subject of social forces, the author goes on to speak of 
the purpose of sociology, and rightly holds that, though every science 
has both a theoretical and a practical aspect, the main purpose of social 
science is to promote the betterment of society. "The laws of na- 
ture, ' ' he remarks, ' ' have always proved capable of being turned to 
man's advantage in proportion as they have been made known, and 
there is no reason to suppose that those of human nature and of society 
will form an exception" (p. 199). And he adds that "when the 
true science of society shall be established and accepted as other 
sciences are accepted, its influence on the interests of man, and the 
destiny of the race will be as much greater than that of the simpler 
sciences as sociology is nearer to man and more intimately bound up 
with all that concerns his welfare " (p. 212). In these remarks there 
is much truth ; yet I cannot agree with Mr. Ward that ' * most of the 
evils of society result from a lack of scientific knowledge on the part 
of the so-called practical men" (p. 193). On the contrary, I think 
those evils are due mainly to moral causes, which no scientific knowl- 
edge will enable us to remove. Still, if sociology can cure any of the 
evils that society is heir to, it will not only confer a benefit on hu- 
manity, but will give incontestable proof of its own existence ; so let 
us hope that the devotees of the science will proceed without delay to 
put it to practical use in the work of social reform. 

J. B. Peterson. 



